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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 10, 1855. 



Ths Editors of Thb Crayon would not hare it under- 
stood that they endorse the extracts they make from 
books or papers in all cases. The opinions of men are 
often given as matter of interest, although Thb Crayon 
might dissent entirely from them. 

In order to distinguish between the communications 
by artists and those non-artistic, the former will, here- 
after, in all cases, be signed in black letter, the lat- 
ter, as usual, in Roman capitals. 

We should be obliged toonr weekly exchanges if they 
would place us on the footing of the monthlies in the 
matter of notices. 

Ret. Lucius Crasdall is authorized to travel and 
obtain subscriptions for The Cbayoh. 

Mrs. M. A. Dennison is authorised to obtain subscri- 
bers for the Crayon. 



ikitrljings. 



ED1T0EIAI, COBEESPONDENCE. 

SiBANAO Lira, Sept. 29th. 
We left Newburgh on the day after my last 
date. The highlands presented to us as we 
crossed the' river one of the most singular, and 
at the same time beautiful effects that I have 
ever seen there. The mists had risen from the water 
where we were, and were dissipated by the sun, 
while in the gap of the hirls they still hung dense, 
filling the gorge which the river makes, from 
hill-top to hill-top, bridging the river over with 
cloud. Half-way down, the cload lost its so- 
lidity, but, as a thin vapor, still veiled the pas- 
• sage through, and into this the white sails 
entered, and were lost, and others merged as 
suddenly and mysteriously. It was a bridge of 
chaos. A strong breeze was blowing up the 
river, but the cloud hung fixed, in spite of 
it, though its edge evidently melted away as it 
was driven into the sunlight. It was, as I said, 
beautiful, but ihe mystery of that impalpable 
obscurity below, in which fleets of sloops 
and schooners were absorbed, was really excit 
ing. 

The waves rolled " pretty well up," and the 
row-boat in which we crossed danced gaily. I 
took one pair of skulls by way of a slight begin- 
ning in practice for the woods, and splashed to 
my arms' content. A railroad ride is neither 
new nor interesting, and we reached Whitehall 
that evening, in the midst of a rain-storm, 
which destroyed all hopes of a moonlight view 
of Lake Champlain. We went up on the deck, 
however, and saw all that the faint light would 
permit — the outlines of hills most uncertainly 
distant, and the remains of a fire which had 
swept over part of one of them, the main con- 
flagration probably subdued by the rain of the 
afternoon, leaving the whole burnt tract spark- 
ling with the still burning stumps and trunks, 
which, in the dark, and far off, twinkled like red 
stars in an inky sky. We stopped an instant 
at Old Fort Ti. to land a passenger who couldn't 
or wouldn't pay his passage, and left him to 
meditate on military glory, or what he pleased, 
in the rain. We landed at Westport, at 2 A.M., 



and found sleep speedily. Immediately after 
breakfast, the stage was at the door, and pon- 
dering over the probabilities of the weather, we 
drove over to Elizabeth town (the Happy Valley 
it is commonly named here), where we hired a 
conveyance for Saranac. The sky gave con- 
tinually the questionable promise of fragments 
of blue showing between drifts of rainy scud. 
Occasional sunshine cheered our souls, somewhat 
dismayed by the cold north wind, but at length 
the sunshine prevailed for a while, and we had 
a cheery ride up into the mountains to Keene, a 
beautifully situated village in the midst of the 
eastern Adirondacks. The descent into the 
valley was charming ; we caught at every turn 
of the road some picturesque view. We rattled 
down the long slope, at a pace fearful at times 
except with mountain bred horses before one, 
and a knowledge of their capacities. We 
hinted to the driver that we might make haste 
and lose speed by breaking down on the way. 
"He'd resk the waag'n," was his reply, as he 
changed the note with which he was perform- 
ing " Wait for the Wagon," from vocalization 
to a whistle, in which he finished the air. 



The mountains here have the usual character 
of our granitic ranges, mostly rolling, with here 
and there a picturesque jag, and sometimes a 
long sweep of a mountain-side, making a line 
of miles as straight as Nature's geometry per- 
mits, and ending in a quiet meadow in the 
valley. Eain squalls were gathering and break- 
ing on the peaks, and then, passing away, left 
the bare summit-rooks glistening in the sun- 
light like silver. The road led up the moun- 
tains again with a toilsome ascent, made much 
more weary by a bad corduroy pavement where 
it was level, and stony and heavily rutted where 
it was dry and ascending. At the top of the 
pass, a, wild bold gorge, the rain came on, and | 
we plodded along drearily until we had half 
completed the descent, when the clouds broke 
away for a brief interval, and the thicket through 
which we were passing, flashed out like a forest 
of diamond-leaved trees. Every wet leaf re- 
flected the sun, and innumerable drops of rain 
on the points of the leaves, on the twigs, and 
on the shrubs by the way-side, refracted it with 
such an effulgence that the driver covered his 
eyes, unable to endure it. Having passed 
through a tract of wild forest we came out into 
a wild plain, cultivated, and with here and 
there a house. The mountains were all around 
us. Behind were the Keene Mountains, before 
us Tahawus and Mt. Mclntyre, and at the north 
old White Face. The tallest peaks were hid- 
den by the clouds, which now again began to 
close over. We stopped at Scott's to bait, and, 
stiffened and chilled, we walked on leaving the 
driver to follow when ready. 

It began to grow dark when we had yet 
several miles to go, and the road was quite 
wild. Long ere we had reached the plains and 
clearings at Saranac, the light had departed, 
and the horses groped their unguided way 
through the narrow road. Unseen perils, we 
passed I know not how many of, but never 
were more welcome lights seen than those at 



Saranac Lake, where we drew up at about eight 
in the evening 

To-morrow we shall go up the lakes, and then 
adieu to the world for some week or ten days, 
in which time, the taking of Sebastopol may 
have become an old story, or the whole world 
be at peace, and we be no wiser for it all. 

W. J. S. 

Messes. Editors : — As Historically interest- 
ing, please correct a verbal error in ray last 
communication (Oct. 3). .Instead of saying — 
" These four were the last and only portraits of 
Washington that were painted from the life". — 
it should have been, " These were the last four" 
— meaning that they were the only portraits 
painted from the life after 1795. 

3&tnujtaitfJt $tal*. 

We have to correct a typographical error in 
our last number, in the " Editorial Correspond- 
ence," on p. 216, third column and first line. 
For "And the form is full," &c, read, "And 
the poem is full," &c, which will be better un- 
derstood. 



The Exhibition op the Horticultural 
Society. — We attended the exhibition of fruits 
and flowers by this society, in the Beading 
Rooms of the Mercantile Library Association) 
and enjoyed the beautiful display of color in its 
flowers, and the tempting appearance of " the 
kindly fruits of the earth" arranged there. We 
were, also, present at the delivery of the ad- 
dress, by Mr. Bryant, at the close of the exhibi- 
tion. We can assert, positively, that we heard 
the word "strawberry" from his lips, as it 
came to us in a remote corner of the room — 
where we stood by the statue of " Truth," and 
in sight of " Silence " — and we think we caught 
the word "overflowing," but, as there is doubt 
in our mind about having heard the latter, we 
will not insist upon it. We presume the over- 
flowing state of the room, crowded as it was 
with people, had an influence upon our menta^ 
perceptions'— the ear may have paid tribute to 
the eye — the inind rendering imperfect sound 
so as to express to itself a conscious reality. 
To speak of the exhibition itself, however, and 
its influence, we can do no better than turn 
from New York to Boston. Dwight's Journal 
of Music contains an article on Public Amuse- 
ments, in which the following remarks appear, 
suggested by a similar exhibition in that city. 
We quote them, as equally pertinent in descrip- 
tion and reflections to our own exhibition : 

Our Boston Music Hall during the two past 
weeks, has presented two most charming and in 
every way refining, edifying spectacles, of a na- 
ture properly kindred to, and in some degree 
partaking of, the Art which built it, as Am- 
phion's lyre built Thebes. The first was the 
Exhibition of the Horticultural Society, which for 
four days and evenings filled the entire floor and 
stage of that vast edifice with Flora's and Po- 
mona's delicately distributed harmonies of 
sight, and smell, and taste; happy, gentle 
crowds the while circulating through all the 
aisles and corridors, or hanging with silent rap- 
ture over the scene from the balconies above, 
while bands of music aided to complete the illu- 
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sion. This was truly and in many senses an 
(esthetic use to put that noble hall to; such 
scenes and festivities tend directly to refine and 
harmonize and humanize the tastes and sensi- 
bilities and manners of the people. The place 
was admirably fitted for the purpose, and the 
scene was one of the most beautiful we ever 
looked upon. In many respects Nature would 
have looked better for a little more artistic ar- 
rangement. But the mere assemblage of so 
many elements of beauty, produced, like the 
kaleidoscope, an artistic whole, and showed at 
least how much more may be, doubtless will 
be, done. In the world of Art, we are always 
exposed to the demoralising influence of a great 
deal of false Art. Nature's fruits are always 
aesthetic, always beautiful ; Nature is always 
true, in harmony with and suggestive of true 
Art. Therefore, let us invite Flora, Ceres and 
Pomona, at the season when they have " all their 
blushing honors thick upon them," into our 
chief temple and hall of Art, that they may do 
their part also, with the Muses, in the aesthetic 
education of the people, in teaching us, rude, 
anxious, hurrying, feverish utilitarians that we 
are, " the beauty of holiness." ' 

DOMESTIC AET GOSSIP. 

Mr. Chapman has lately sent from Rome a 
number of small pictures in fulfillment of sundry 
commissions from this vicinity. Two of the 
pictures represent Italian life, and a phase of it 
common to all the world — mothers playing with 
children. One painting represents an Albanese 
mother gathering grapes for an infant, lying in 
. a basket at her feet, and the other shows the 
mother holding the child up, so that the infant 
can help itself from an arbor overhead. The 
first is the property of 0. B. Tweedy, Esq., and 
the latter of Charles M. Leupp, Esq. 

We learn that Mr. Church's large picture, re- 
presenting a mountain scene in South America 
and lately exhibited in the Boston Athenaeum' 
has become the property of W. H. Osbom, Esq.' 
of this city. 

R. S. Greenough's group in bronze, called 
"A Young Shepherd Boy attacked by an Eagle " 
is on exhibition at the Art-Repository of Messrs. 
Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co. 

Joseph Mozier, Esq., sculptor, sailed in the 
Baltic last week for Europe. Mr. Mozier re- 
turns to Rome, where he will continue the prac- 
tice of his profession. 

We extract from the Catalogue of the Great 
Exhibition at Paris, the names of the American 
artists whose works represent the United States 
in its Art-collection, together with the titles of 

their pictures. 

William P. Babcock— Eight pictures— A Fa- 
mily Gathering— The Toilet— A Concert— A 
Nymph— A Mother and Child— The Two 
Pigeons— Head of a Child— The Toilet. 

Christopher P. Cranch, New York— Two 
views of Niagara Falls. 

Regis Gignoux, New York, Four pictures—' 
View in New Hampshire, "Winter"— View 
on the Hudson, " Autumn "—Winter in the 
State of Vermont— View from West Point, 
on the Hudson. 

George P. A. Healy, native of Boston, Four- 
teen pictures— Franklin pleading the cause 



of the American colonies before Louis XVI. 
— Thirteen portraits : Among them the por- 
traits of President Pierce, Marshal Soult, 
Daniel Webster, Thomas Rossiter, and Chas. 
Goodyear, " painted on India Rubber." 

Henry P. Hunt, native of Boston, One picture 
— A Souvenir of New England. 

William M. Hunt, native of Brattleboro, Vt. — 
A pupil of M. Couture, Three pictures — A 
Flower-Girl— Study of a Head— Little Girl 
at a Fountain. 

Alanson Powers, native of New Orleans, Two 
pictures — Youth — Age. 

John Robertson, native of Philadelphia, One 
picture — Contemplation. 

Thomas P. Rossiter, native of New Haven, 
Three pictures — Venice — Backwood's Life in 
America/ — The Wise and Foolish Virgin. 

David B. Walcutt, native of Cincinnati, One 
picture — Pic-Nic (pigue-nique) in one of the 
Western States. 

Richard S. Greenough, native of Boston — A 
Young Shepherd Boy attacked by an Eagle ; 
group in marble. 

Eugene Warbury, native of New Orleans. 
Pupil of M. Jouifroy : one work in plaster — A 
Young Fisherman playing with a Crab and 
two busts in marble — Portraits. 

book notices. 
Clouds and Sunshine and Art. "By Charles 
Reade, the author of Peg Woffington and Chris- 
tie Johnston. Clouds and Sunshine is a well- 
told story. It might be called a narrated play, 
a play turned into a story, wherein the situa- 
tions are planned as they would be for the stage. 
There is a rapid movement of its incidents, and 
a dramatic vigor about it that makes an im- 
pression we can only liken to an actual enjoy- 
ment of changing scenes, picturesque tableaux, 
and the presence of actors. We feel that some 
one is giving us agraphic description of a per- 
formance, seizing the salient points of charac- 
ter and situations, and reproducing them in a 
narrative form: speech and description glide 
into one another where each is most expressive. 
Every character jh the story is well portrayed, 
and with comparatively few touches, so few in- 
deed that we wonder how their individuality is 
so well expressed. This author is entitled to a 
high rank among the novelists of the day, and 
justly deserves the popular favor awarded to 
him. What charming books to look at! Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields deserve great praise for the 
setting of these literary brilliants. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of Pic- 
tures of Europe, published by Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co.; Leaves of Grass, from Fowler & Wells; 
Household Words for October, published by Dix 
& Edwards, from which we have taken the 
story of Angelica Kauffman, in our last num- 
ber. 

Putnam's ■ Magazine, published by Dix & 
Edwards, contains, among other articles, an 
interesting paper on the Portraits of Washing- 
ton. 
LitielVs Living -Age: Nos. 591, 592, 593. 



amusements. 

The moral influence of amusements, their 
necessity, their safeguard, have evidently begun 
to attract the attention of moralists and reli- 
gionists more than has been the case heretofore. 
Puritanism, even in the opinion of its warmest 
admirers, has not sufficiently recognized this 
fact.. The boy reared in a home where ascetic- 
ism is the rule, is peculiarly prone to fall into 
coarse sensuality. The same is true of whole 
peoples The moral condition of England, 
under Charles II., was in a large part the result 
of the reaction of the popular mind against the 
unnatural restraint imposed by Cromwell and 
his associates. Want of innocent recreation is 
one of the most common causes of intempe- 
rance. Drunkenness is the vice of a people who 
are listless, heavy, and phlegmatic, and who 
betake themselves for excitement to the bottle 
in the lack of other modes of relaxation. The 
nations that cultivate music, dancing, and other 
like amusements, even though the character of 
the people is somewhat like that of the English 
and Americans, are comparatively sober. "It 
was remarked during the Prussian wars against 
Napoleon, that the German soldiers, who had » 
number of amusements, were rarely drunk even 
off of duty, while the English soldiers -were so 
continually." Still more marked is the con- 
trast between the English and ourselves,, and 
the southern nations of Europe. It would be 
easy to adduce other considerations having the 
same bearing. We are getting fast to be a na- 
tion of invalids, and the American face is not 
only the thinnest, but the saddest-looking one, 
extant. Were some blase lover of pleasure, 
imitating his ancient prototype, to offer a large 
prize " for a new pleasure," Brother Jonathan's 
inventive powers in this direction would hardly 
go beyond the furnishingof some new drinjc,fex- 
baps some new combination with other liquids, 
of mint or sherry ; or else the giving of some 
new name to some pleasant compound already 
not unknown in American bar-rooms. But .be 
this as it may, unlike the Frenchman, of whom 
the very opposite is true, the American has no 
talent for amusing himself. ', 

It is easier, however, in this as in other conr 
nections, to state the difficulty and show. the 
mischief, than to find nhe remedy. Much which 
has been said on this latter point seems to us 
unadvised and hasty. Travellers iu Europe 
come home full of " the simple pleasures ; of the 
French and Italians," and of the desirableness 
of introducing similar tastes here. Lord John 
Manners thinks that England can only be saved 
by the restoration of the old English sports. 
As well might we say, what an excellent thing 
it would be if men and women would delight 
themselves with the simple pleasures and sports 

connected with the go-cart and the doll. 

* * * * » * ' * ' " ■ 

The fact that we are a hard-working people 
must influence our amusements, and make 
them differ more or less from those of continen- 
tal Europe. Hard work involves not only little 
time for recreation, but also fatigue and ex- 
haustion afterwards. Fagged and jaded, the 
business and the professional man, even more 
than the mechanic, needs rest more than recrea- 
tion ; or, rather, he needs what shall amuse 
while it rests him. Writers on this subject 
sometimes speak as if the sitting in one's par- 
lor with one's wife and children, and reading a 
pleasant book, were not a recreation, and as, if 
amusement were only to be sought in places 
and scenes where the European is accustomed 
to resort. But perhaps it would appear that 
among those gay crowds of whom the traveller 
speaks so enthusiastically, " husbands, and 
wives, and children (as he will tell us), enjoy- 
ing themselves so much and so innocently at 
the Casino, or the tea garden," were many who 
were amusing themselves here, because they 
foun'd home very dull. But be this as it may, 
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if the American finds in his own house the kind 
of recreation which he likes the best, and needs 
the most, it is not correct to exclude this from 
the list of his amusements. 

Still, these qualifications admitted, and just 
heed given to drawbacks connected with some 
foreign customs and habits, often quoted too 
hastily as examples for us, it is clear that much 
might be done to enlarge the circle of our inno 
cent pastimes, and with gain both to the hap- 
piness and the morality of our people. 

The young, those who have no family ties, 
no pleasant homes ; those whose social nature 
require society, and more relaxation and ex- 
citement than home-pleasures afford ; these and 
others, who constitute a large majority in every 
community, are too often in this country 
harmed, on the one hand, by the want of inno- 
cent relaxations, or, on the other, ruined by 
pleasures not innocent, to which they have re- 
course. We can trust, indeed, something to 
the operation of the law of supply and demand. 
We may affirm with truth that in proportion as 
our people grow more civilized and refined, they 
will naturally learn to enjoy themselves ration- 
ally. Nevertheless, something may be done in 
anticipating the desired change, and in accele- 
rating the movement of the public taste in the 
right direction. 

• * * * * 

A prevalent taste for music is also a mighty 
safeguard against coarse and sensual tastes. 
Within a few weeks our citizens have seen how 
a large body of Germans from all parts of the 
country could enjoy themselves with the most 
entire abandon, and yet without rowdyism or 
drunkenness, and finding the excitement which 
Americans and English would have sought in 
these, in music and athletic sports. Dancing 
should cease to be anathematized by the reli- 
gionist. If he wants Biblical authority for the 
practice, he should remember how David Once 
danced before the Lord. He objects — and every 
sensible person with him — to such balls and 
dancing, with their attendant display, and late 
hours and suppers, and other doubtful accompa- 
niments, as the " Potiphar Papers" tell of. 
But the Christian of Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca, in opposing dancing under all circum- 
stances, and in all company, is, in the view of 
all other Protestants, over-sanctimonious and 
Pharisaical. Even the pastor in the land of 
Luther and of Calvin, if he does not, as we 
have been told, share in the amusement, would 
as soon think of denouncing a walk as a dance. 
Religionists are not, however, the only class 
who need to review their position in this re- 
gard. What public benefactors would they be. 
if some dozens of the leaders of fashion in New 
York would set the example of early hours, sim- 
plicity of apparel, and freedom from all excess, 
and so bring their hospitality into better har- 
mony with the purposes of rational recreation. 
The theatre, in view of the many vain attempts 
which have been made to render it what it 
should be. seems to offer little hope of improve- 
ment. The contrast between what it is and 
what it might be made, is so great, that we 
cannot feel very confident about its being an 
auxiliary to public morality. But why can we 
not have an opera — an opera for the people — 
like what one finds in most German cities, the 
performances of which are over at nine o'clock, 
and the admission to which is a mere fraction 
compared with what it costs here. We shall 
have one day picture-galleries and museums 
open to the public gratuitously ; but why are 
not some of our rich men, who are delighted, 
when abroad, with these things, moved to at 
least making a nucleus for such collections 
here? 

Teachers and parents, warned by the dwarf- 
ish size and the attenuated limbs of the youth 
committed to their charge, should regard the 
gymnasium as indispensable a part of the school 
furniture as the desk, and in their estimate of 



the benefits of a fashionable education, think 
not only of its effects upon their children, but 
upon their grandchildren, also. " The children 
of the poor never know what it is to be chil- 
dren." How do extremes meet. Is not the 
same true of the precocious young ladies and 
gentlemen, the children of the rich in our cities, 
who learn to ape the manners of their elders 
before they have learned to enjoy a romp or 
play a game at ball ? The parent is to be con- 
gratulated whose son shows a taste for natural 
history — for any speciality which takes him out 
of doors. One had better hunt butterflies than 
be one, and kill birds (though that has its ob- 
jections) on the open fields, than kill himself by 
slow degrees in the drinking saloon and pub- 
lic billiard-room. 

We have read books addressed to parents and 
young men, full of excellent advice and exhort- 
ation. If some advice could have been given as 
to bounden duty in respect to joining a cricket- 
club, or putting up parallel bars and a horizon- 
tal pole in the barn or backyard — if the young 
man had been exhorted to pull a boat every 
<iay for some weeks to come, five miles against 
the tide, it has seemed to us, the useful and de- 
sired would have been much furthered. — Chris- 
tian Inquirer. 

FOKEIGN ART GOSSIP. 

During one of the Queen's promenades 
through the Fine Art section of the Paris Ex- 
hibition, one of the small microscopic pictures 
by M. Meissonnier — the interior of a cabaret, 
with soldiers of the Guard of the old kings of 
France drinking and quarrelling — caught her 
eye. The groups were picturesque, the cos- 
tumes striking, and the degree of finish was 
marvellous. Her Majesty expressed admiration 
of the work. Next morning it was lying in her 
apartment at St. Cloud — a present from the 
Emperor Napoleon, who, with imperial courtesy, 
had bought the picture for 25,000 francs. He 
had it taken down from its place, leaving a 
blank on the wall, which drew every eye to the 
spot; — like the one empty space in the portrait- 
room of the Doge's Palace — and set all tongues 
in Paris gossipping pleasantly on the magnifi- 
cence.of ce bon Emperenr. The picture is now 
in England— at the Palace, and is more talked 
about in Paris than any other work in — or out 
of — the Exhibition. — Athenceum. 

Majesty commanded a first appearance of 
Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur's picture of " The Horse 
Fair in Paris," at Buckingham Palace on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. The " Horse Fair " conse- 
quently repaired to the Queen's apartments — 
very much to the confusion of its customary 
admirers in Pall Mall — some of whom were loud 
in their assertion of the indefeasible rights of 
the British public. Mr. Leech would have 
found excellent materials for a satirical repre- 
sentation of the "English as they are" in the 
room of the exhibition. One country dame de- 
clared that she had come up by railway to see 
this new lion of London; and was obliged to 
leave again next day by nine o'clock. She was 
ultimately reconciled to her disappointment on 
hearing that the Queen had to leave town by 
half-past seven 1 Her Majesty, we hear, has 
caused a letter to be written to Mdlle. Bonheur 
expressive of her admiration — a rather excep- 
tional, and therefore very complimentary, man- 
ner of announcing royal gratification. — Athe- 
nceum. 

Mr. Armitage, we hear, has returned from 
the Crimea with a portfolio of sketches — con- 
sisting of special scenes and portraits. His de- 
sign, we believe, is to paint two large pictures 
— The Battles of Inkermann anil Balaclava. 
Many of these portraits, we are glad to say, are 
those of private soldiers. In a great picture of 
" The Soldier's Battle," it is only poetical and 
artistic justice that the true heroes of the scene 
should figure conspicuously in its historic com- 



memoration. Death, unhappily, has cut off 
m ny of the resources of the painter dealing 
w h such subjects. Natural scenes, of course, 
remain unchanged ; but where are the men who 
charged the enemy at Balaclava, and repulsed 
him at Inkermann ? A few of these heroes 
still exist ; but they are scattered far and wide, 
and their chiefs and companions nearly all 
sleep the long sleep under the grass of the Cri- 
mea. Calamity, however, endears, immor- 
talizes the spot on which it was borne — the 
deeds which accompanied it; to the end of time 
the scattered families of the English race will 
dwell with proud and pathetic interest on the 
details of these battles and the pictures of the 
men who there upheld the glorious traditions of 
British valor. Mr. Armitage has a great — and 
an unworn — subject. — Athenceum. 

One of the most immediate of the artistic 
memorials of the royal visit to France, will b > 
a representation of the file at Versailles. The 
Emperor has commissioned M. Chavet to make 
a large sepia drawing of the fete, with portraits 
of all the conspicuous personages of the two 
courts ; and, in true imperial fashion, has allow- 
ed the artist one month to produce his work. 
M. Chavet is now in England, waiting the con- 
venience of her Majesty (whom he must follow 
to Balmoral), and obtaining such materials for 
his "court beauties" as he can pick up in a 
hurried visit. M. Chavet, we believe, is com- 
missioned to execute two drawings of this inte- 
resting scene ; one in water-colors, intended for 
a gift from the Emperor to the Queen ; the other 
in sepia, as above said, for the use of the en- 
graver. The engraved work is to form one of 
the court series of private illustrations of " Ver- 
sailles Solemnities." Of course, these plates 
will not be for sale. — Ather>jzum. 

We read in the newspapers that a consider- 
able quantity of spoils from theKertch Museum 
have found their way to Southampton. We 
have not yet heard of any arrivals at the British 
Museum. These spoils of the Russian war, 
now in the hands of brokers at Southampton, 
consist mainly of ancient coins, pottery ware 
and glass, and metallic vessels. The pottery 
and vessels are specimens of vases, lamps, bot- 
tles, pitchers, tear-vessels or lachrymatories, of 
Etruscan, Greek, Roman, and other ancient 
workmanship. Kertch was famous for the 
splendid collection in its Museum; and, if the 
articles which arrive in this country, through 
private means, belong to the more valuable se- 
ries, we hope that somebody in authority will 
keep an eye on the arrivals, and purchase, for 
the Museum, such specimens as have artistic or 
historical importance. — Athenceum. 

The Rhine] and papers report that the Me- 
diaeval monument, " Hochkreuz," situated on 
the high road between Bonn and Godesberg, is 
to be restored in its original form. According 
to the Kolner Chronik, it was erected, in 1333, 
by Count Walrarh, of Juliers, Archbishop of 
Cologne. The statuary part of the restoration 
will be executed by two young sculptors of 
Cologne, Herren Mohr and Fuehs — the first well- 
known already by the part he takes in the com- 
pletion of the Cathedral of his native town. — 
Athenceum. 

A statue of the " Great Elector" has been 
erected, by command of the King of- Prussia, 
on the island of Riigen. It is executed by 
Herr Sturmer, of Berlin, and stands on the top 
of a column forty feet high. — In the Royal Gar- 
dens, at Sans-souci, a new fountain, borne by 
four colossal sea-horses, from the hands of Prof. 
Kiss, will soon attract the eyes of the curious. 
The preparatory works have been already com- 
menced. — Athenceum. 

M. Claudot, a French architect, has invent- 
ed a means of coating stone with a composition 
resembling marble. It is hard, bright, and 
smooth, and can be colored in all shades and 
tints. — Athenceum. 



